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Variorum. 



Origin and Signification of Winged figures in 
Grecian Art. 

Many of the different figures in Modern Art particularly Angels, 
are represented with wings which, though now familiar to our 
eye, are by no means an invention of modern time. To Angels for 
instance they are not given from any religious or philosophical 
reason, nor in order to express any of the attributes ascribed to 
them ; they have originated directly out of the customs of Grecian 
and Roman Antiquity. 

It was quite contrary both to the religious and artistic feeling 
of the Greeks to represent their chief Gods with wings, an element 
quite incongruous to the human forms under which they were 
generally portrayed. In the East, the Gods were endowed, not 
only with wings, but also with other symbolic additions from the 
animal kingdom, for there, besides winged male and female figures, 
we see bulls and lions with human heads, an addition quite foreign 
to their nature, and on the other hand, human beings represented 
with heads of lions eagles etc. — The Greeks however gave expres- 
sion to the Glory of their Divinities by what came nearest to their 
ideas of perfection viz; by the human form only, without symboli- 
sing their superhuman attributes by any form foreign to the human, 
or by any element incongruous to its nature. 

Wherever we find anything of the kind, as in the single in- 
stance, of the Goddess Artemis, direct oriental influence and tra- 
dition may be inferred. 

Still, the. more ancient style of Grecian Art, principally known 
to us through the images adorning the terra-cotta vases, improperly 
termed »Etruscan Vases« does not disdain to provide with wings 
some of the more subordinate beings of the superhuman sphere, 
whose province it was to bring danger and destruction to man. 
Here the wings were illustrative of the wind-like and inevitable 
swiftness with which they overtook their victims, and the more so, 
as destruction, threatened by these beings, is also represented by 
other creations of the imagination, equally foreign to the beauty 
of the human body, as for example by the Gorgons, Eris, the God- 
dess of contention, the Demons of Death, arid partly the Harpies. 

Besides these, the more ancient Art added wings to some other 
beings, not invested with destructive power against mankind, only 
in order to display by some outward sign, the amazing speed as- 
cribed especially to them. Such is the case with the Deities of 
the wind, with Iris the messenger of the Gods, with Eos or Aurora, 
with the winged Horses, the latter perhaps originating from oriental 
precedents, and afterwards adopted by the Greeks for Deities of 
the Sea, and of the Sun, in order to illustrate the rapidity of cha- 
riots and of the Sun. In like manner we often see Triptolemus, 
the Father of Agriculture, borne over the Earth in a light Chariot, 
with wings attached to the wheels. On the other hand, Hermes, 
one of the highest of the Olympian Gods, although like Iris, media- 
ting between Heaven and Earth, was never represented with win- 
ged shoulders, the great swiftness by which he is distinguished 
finds limited illustration in winged shoes . and later in a win- 
ged hat. 

From the 6 th Century before the Christian Era we find the 
wings assuming an allegorical rather than a natural meaning. At 
this time Nike, the Goddess of Victory, closely associated to Athene, 
is provided with wings, for the first time probably at the island 
of Chios. The idea here is not as in the old winged figures, Rapi- 
dity, but Fickleness or Caprice, now favoring one side, now another. 
— So likewise the God Eros, in all probability was represented 
with wings about this time. For the same reason other incorpo- 
rations of Ideas significative of the Mutable and Transitory, such 
as Opportunity (Kairos), Wealth etc. were furnished with wings. 

The more figures of this kind were multiplied, the greater the 
variety introduced among those already existing, and the more 
frequently they were represented in plurality, instead of unity, so 
much the less apparent becomes the real allegorical meaning of 



the wings, until at last they sink to a merely external and arbi- 
trary sign distinguishing the superhuman from the human. Origi- 
nally an attribute of unparallelled rapidity of motion, afterwards 
an allegorical expression of the Transitory, they became at last 
simply a Symbol of Divinity. In this sense early Christian Art has 
adopted the youthful winged figures of the later Greco-Roman time 
— the so called Genii — and changed them into Angels, those Divine 
Spirits peculiar to itself , a practice that has continued to our 
own time. 



Preservation of Stone. 

»The Builder* in a- report of some remarks made on this 
subject by Mr. George F. Ahsell at the Dundee Meeting of the 
British Association states that the best plan for preserving stone 
would be, in his opinion, to exhaust the air from the wrought or 
» worked* 'stone or marble by means of an air pump , as in the 
case of »creosated timber*, and then to introduce that dense gas 
which is known as ter-fluoride of silicon. Mr. Ansell stated that 
he would operate upon the stone when fitted for its final position, 
whether as statue, block, or moulding, and expressed an opinion 
that a stone so treated would become one solid mass of insoluble 
substance, upon which the atmosphere would have no influence, 
and that in fact marble so treated would become as permanent as 
granite, without loss of colour. The action of the gas would be 
as follows: when the stone had been exhausted, as the term is, it 
would represent a kind of sponge, the pores or interstices of which 
the ter-fluoride of silicon would permeate, so that the stone would 
become saturated with that dense gas instead of with water and 
air as it usually is. As soon as the stone thus prepared should 
come into the air. the moisture of the atmosphere would act on 
the ter-fluoride of silicon, and mutual decomposition would ensue, 
one result of which would be to fill the interstices of the stone 
with pure silicic acid, better known as sand; while the ultimate 
result of the other substance would be the formation of fluoride 
of lime, commonly known as Derbyshire spar. In the case of 
ordinary mortar it is well known that the sand under the influence 
of time, moisture etc., combines with the lime, and forms an inso- 
luble silicate of lime: hence Mr. Ansell expressed an opinion that 
the silicic acid in the case proposed would also form a silicate of 
lime; and it will be seen that these changes are assumed to take 
place throughout the entire mass of the stone. Expense can hardly 
stand in the way of experiments in this matter, for ter-fluoride of 
silicon is readily obtained by boiling together washed sand, or 
broken glass, and Derbyshire spar in common oil of vitriol. The 
gas could be conveyed or collected in the manner used by chemists. 
According to Mr. Ansell, there would be little or no practical dif- 
ficulty in applying this plan to completed buildings. 



Mastic for Incised Stone Work. 

In the Church of the Monastery of the Benedictine Order at 
Alpirsbach (Wurtemberg) , are some incised sepulchral slabs, the 
lines being filled in either with lead, or with some black mastic, 
a resinous substance quite equal to lead in durability. 

This substance, according to an analysis made, consists of 
colophony, mixed with finely powdered charcoal instead of colour. 

The boiling point of this mastic is about 50° R. (145° F.). 



Great Art Exhibition at Berlin, ' 

A great exhibition, which means we presume an international 
exhibition of Art is announced to take place in Berlin in the months 
of September and October of the present year. The management 
is in the hand of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, and 'full 
particulars are promised shortly. 

(Journal of the Society of Arts.) 



